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a well-known fact to medicine and hygiene, that in 
order to fight a contagious disease you have, first of all 
to destroy the centers of infection; just so with Bol- 
shevism — you cannot fight its spread in the west if the 
eastern centers, both in Eussia and Germany, remain 
intact and can continuously furnish the world with new 
supplies of its social poison. Further, the serious dis- 
ease cannot be cured by children's medicine. You can- 
not cure cancer by giving the patient "crying pills" for 
babies. Just the same with Bolshevism — it is a most 
serious social disease and cannot be treated by homeo- 
pathic methods. 

Unfortunately the Peace Conference, or the Confer- 
ence of the Big Four, as it is lately called in Paris, up 
to April, never did anything else in the Eussian ques- 
tion than to apply just such home-made homeo- 
pathic remedies, instead of looking the danger right in 
the face. No wonder that so little was achieved, though 
more than five months have elapsed since the armistice 
was first signed. 

Many people here in Paris realize that the Eussian 
question is the most difficult one to settle,. but up to 
now there was no single man who had enough moral 
courage to tackle it. No wonder that the whole system 
of the future peace of the world is still "in pendenti con- 
ditions," as the lawyers say. The League of Nations 
is not possible until the Eussian question is solved and 
Eussia dragged out of anarchy. 

The Eussians now stand only as witnesses and give 
their warning to the Western world. Alas, one must 
say, that their warnings remain quite unheeded and most 
of us begin to feel that when our words will at last be 
listened to it will be too late and the civilized world will 
have to deal with local forms of Bolshevism, spreading 
from the East as an appalling social pestilence. 

There exists another danger in the present state of 
Eussia, and one which might prove far more dangerous, 
no matter how horrible the Bolshevik regime may seem. 
I mean the German danger, the danger of Eussia getting 
to be a German colony and later on an Ally and an end- 
less source of man-power and food for the enterprising 
and energetic Germans. It was pointed out many a time 
what enormous danger such a thick clump in the East 
of Europe (Germany, Eussia, and possibly even Japan) 
will prove to the rest of the world ; there will not exist 
any power on earth which in such a case will be able to 
fight it or curb its imperialistic or other predatory aims. 
Germany will in short order organize and start the ex- 
ploitation of the great resources of Eussia and conse- 
quently will be able once more to threaten the world with 
a well-disciplined, numerous army, having at her back 
really inexhaustible supplies of food and all other neces- 
sary implements of war. 

Even during those last months, when Germany was 
herself seething with discontent and revolution, her new 
socialistic government found sufficient time and energy 
to continue their far-sighted policy in Eussia. While the 
Allies did not move a finger for acquiring the sympathies 
of the people, the Germans were steadily continuing 
their very systematic propaganda, conducted by hun- 
dreds of agents in the different parts of Eussia, those 
liberated from the Bolsheviki, as well as those still 
under the Bolshevik sway. They have their agents in 



the press, among the political parties and organizations, 
with the ruling or governing people, and so forth, spend- 
ing, as usual, enormous sums of money. This has been 
going on for many months, and consequently the Eus- 
sian people get gradually accustomed to the idea of 
German "friendship." In many a case one hears, for 
instance, that the Eussians, suffering from Bolshevik 
persecutions, openly say, that they prefer the German 
rule, which protects their families, wives, and children 
from the horrors of this tyrannical regime. If the Allies 
are not careful and do not take immediate steps to coun- 
teract this propaganda and this growing feeling among 
the Eussian population, the time will come when, awak- 
ening from anarchy, Eussia will also awake to see a firm 
German grip established over her political and economic 
assets. Then it will be too late to remedy such a calam- 
ity, which is already looming large on the horizon, to 
the disgust of all patriotic Eussians. 



ON THE WING BETWEEN PARIS 
AND BRUSSELS 

By Arthur D. Call 

We had planned to go, Amphytrion, the Captain, 
the Swedish friend, and I, Saturday, March 29. 
Friends had accompanied the four of us to Buc, near 
which are the Farman aviation fields, beyond Ver- 
sailles and some sixteen miles from Paris, all the way 
in taxicabs just to see the thing happen. True, there 
was a March gale on, and it seemed to come straight 
from Brussels, the place to which we proposed to fly. 
We examined the Goliath-Farman, our prospective bird 
of passage, with critical eyes. We recalled that it had 
flown from Paris to London and return, February 8, 
with fourteen passengers, and to Brussels and return, 
February 11, with sixteen. The big thing looked com- 
fortable, with its glass enclosed "stateroom," wicker 
chairs along one side and camp-chairs along the other, 
all fastened to the floor. It had all the air of strength 
and self-assurance. It never occurred to us to doubt 
its ability to go wherever it chose. But after much 
consultation, telephoning "up the line" for weather 
news, especially after the arrival of two or three women 
passengers, it was decided to postpone the flight for a 
week. The final argument was that the rough weather 
would probably cause the ladies to be a bit sea-sick, 
whereupon we men were of course convinced and satis- 
fied. There is no doubt that that day saw the equi- 
noctial storm of the season, the wildest winds of the 
most pestiferous weather known to the disreputable 
repertory of a villainous Paris winter. We had choco- 
late, returned to Paris, with one thought uppermost, the 
next Saturday that seemed so far away. 

MORE SUCCESSFUL 

But the next Saturday kept up the reputation of 
Saturdays for punctuality, arrived not only, but with 
healing in its wings. The sun shone. The wind, north- 
easterly, disturbed no one, neither the haze. This time 
we were going to fly. We prepared accordingly, ob- 
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tained our tickets, packed lightly as possible, lunched 
at eleven, taxied for Buc at twelve, saw Amphytrion 
and the Captain start off for Brussels, some three hun- 
dred fifty kilometres away, in their little machine at 
one, and dejourner-ed again at two. 

Our particular "car," le Goliath-Farman F 60, due 
to leave at three, had, since we made its acquaintance 
the week before, added a new jewel to its crown. April 
first, with five passengers, it had beaten the world's 
height record by attaining an altitude in seventy-two 
minutes of 6,200 metres, 2,000 metres higher than the 
previous best, where five passengers were aboard. But 
the big green thing looked just as fresh as ever, and at 
three o'clock we, the Bed Cross nurse, the Business 
Manager, the French Sergeant, and I climbed up and 
into the "Pullman" quarters, our baggage the while be- 
ing examined by the customs officials. To be sure, we 
were not the only passengers leaving by this "train." 
Including the pilot, Lieut. Bossontrot, who always 
drives the Goliath, and the mechanician, our complete 
list of voyagers numbered just thirteen, five of whom 
were women. Having arranged every detail, and all 
of us ready, things began to happen. Attention became 
centered upon the Goliath. We were not to be left this 
time. 

LOOKING ALOFT 

The following notes taken during the trip tell the 
story as I saw it, and are given just as they were set 
down: 

"Two helpers revolve the great blades of the left pro- 
peller slowly ; pilot does something, the propeller starts, 
the machine shakes a little, a slight feeling of suffoca- 
tion for just a moment; the helpers turn the blades of 
the right propeller, it starts, the noise increases; we 
wait attentively; both propellers accelerate decidedly, 
the noise for the moment almost deafening; we start, 
skidding over the ground, off the ground; strike air 
pockets, pound as against waves of water; still a bit 
billowy; up, up, less bumpy, slight swing side-ways; 
even-keel ; we are over Versailles, Chateau and the Gar- 
dens a small part of the great picture ; over St. Cloud ; 
Paris to right; we are above the "smoke," clear blue and 
sun above, sparkling pure; white snow drifts of clouds 
in huge long banks to east along the top of the soiled 
stuff we are obliged to live in called "air;" ploughed 
fields, many, many of them, look like picture puzzle 
pieces, fantastically shaped futurist geometrical figures 
over a vast carpet of what seems a level floor ; villages, 
straight roads, and forest spots reach away by the hun- 
dreds till lost in the surrounding haze, or in the infinite 
depths of the thick below; little strings of highways 
converging here and there, cut through field and ham- 
let and black woodland spaces; we are over Creil, so 
pilot tells mechanician, who tells rest of us ; air of 
serenity among voyagers now complete, men smoke, 
converse as noise of the whir allows. 

"Writing much easier than aboard a Pullman car ; we 
are over Clermont. Ploughed fields, now look more like 
strips of colored papers advertising paints at an Ameri- 
can hardware store, side by side, some seeming to over- 
lap. Clouds ahead, white, so white; we skim through 



and over them; fleecy fields of them now at our left, as 
far as vision can reach, far, far; we are above them all, 
1,600 metres, in the perfect clearness, after the dark- 
ness of a winter in wet Paris, such clearness! Our 
breath shows on the cool air and upon the windows ; we 
have lost sight of the earth, nothing but snowy wool, 
lightest fluffy cotton, hills and mountains of it, with 
bottomless smoky ravines and limitless valleys between; 
we pass on to a plane, slatey porcelain floor, stretching 
everywhere; here and there a butte of white, shining 
white, and little tufts of it dropped around. 

"The engines slow up, 'talk' a different tone; pas- 
sengers look enquiringly ; we are descending ; earth seen 
again through the dirty air below. Trenches! 

OVER THE WAR ZONE 

"We are over the war zone; trenches, trenches, pot- 
holes ; over Amiens, the Cathedral seems intact. Clouds 
all left behind.. Trenches, all kinds, intercommunicat- 
ing, straight, circular, zig-zag, etc. We are over Doul- 
lens, riding along over a cloudless waste of smoky ocean 
through which is seen the earth as through a smoked 
glass. The pleached land, no more cultivated, looks 
very barren, the rich brown spots are gone. We are over 
Arras, more trenches, ruins, total ruins. Vimy! a 
nightmare of desolation ! Lens, indescribably more so ! 
A vast charnal house, not a sign of any kind of life, 
animal or vegetable. Just death. As sad a picture of 
the breakdown of human institutions as ever man did 
paint. 

THE JOURNEY'S END 

"We are in Belgium ; ploughed fields again ; more of 
them, spread as straw mattings out for the cleaning. 
Brussels in the distance. We are over the city; peo- 
ple, little specks, swarm the streets, and squares; we 
encircle the center of the city, go on, over, to the avia- 
tion grounds, beyond them, turn, glide down, close to 
the ground, closer, we are going fifty miles an hour, 
slower, slower, we descend more, we touch the ground, 
roll along, turn leisurely towards the doors of the aero- 
drome ; we stop. It is six o'clock. We and our baggage 
go down the ladder. Many Belgian soldiers interestedly 
around; friends to meet us also. We are standing on 
the ground; ears "sound" a little. It all seems unreal., 
impossible, a dream experience, standing on the ground, 
just standing on the ground." 

ONE SUNDAY IN BELGIUM 

Sunday, April 6, was fair and tempting. The man- 
ager and the captain flew in the small machine over 
Malines, Antwerp, and Louvain ; while Amphytrion, the 
nurse, the sergeant, and I went by automobile to Lou- 
vain, Tirlemont, Waremme, and Liege, and all the way 
on roads used by the Germans on their mad march into 
Belgium, returning by Hannut. Belgium looks the 
garden she did before the war, every inch under some 
form of cultivation. Her people look well shod and 
well fed. We saw no signs of great poverty. Being 
Sunday, no one was working and all seemed happy as 
we sped along the well-kept roads. The shoes and cloth- 
ing looked like American make for the most part. The 
great wooden shoes, while yet plentiful, seemed less in 
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evidence than when I visited Belgium in 1913. There 
were many bicycles along the ways, a favorite means of 
locomotion for both men and women; but we did not 
meet a single private automobile during the entire dis- 
tance of 250 kilometres. We were afterwards told that 
they are still forbidden by the Government. Yet, while 
people looked at us everywhere with no little wonder, 
no one molested or warned us. Everyone seemed 
friendly enough. The day was a day of value. 

The story of Louvain is as familiar as it is peculiar. 
There are many towns in the war zone that have suf- 
fered far more than this. Indeed, while many, many 
are no more, Louvain is for the most part left as before, 
doing business as usual. The famous Town Hall, more 
ornate and fussy in its much carvings than beautiful, 
appears J:rom the outside to be unimpaired; but the 
more beautiful Gothic church of Saint Peter just across 
the way is practically a ruin. Leopold street, the public 
square, the theater, and a few other places have suf- 
fered beyond repair. But the supreme pathos of Louvain 
is felt most as one approaches the ancient university 
and stands there before the hollow shell that once was 
the library of that institution. I am one of those who 
believe that Louvain had committed no offence war- 
ranting the barbarous treatment administered to her by 
the Germans. But that library, standing there through 
the centuries in the purity of her service to the genera- 
tions, holding aloft her little beacon for the guidance of 
men, a friend of every man, to the German indeed, she 
is gone. Surely she was without offence and deserved a 
better fate. The library at Louvain stands out, a shin- 
ing example of vicarious sacrifice, a chaste and alto- 
gether lovely thing, dead upon the altar profaned for- 
ever by a group of savages poisoned by the virus of war. 
I carried to Brussels, I brought to Paris in a small quar- 
ter of our flying machine, I shall take it to my home in 
America for my children and for my children's children, 
for it is to me a sacred thing, a broken brick from the 
ruin of the library at Louvain. 

Liege is another thing apart, the Thermopylae of 
our modern world. It is a much larger city than I had 
been led to suppose, some six kilometres in length and 
extending along both sides of the Meuse. Its twelve 
forts, six on one side of the river and six on the other, 
are widely distributed. We only saw the ones at Hol- 
logne and at Loncin, but the latter is perhaps the most 
interesting as it is the one where the destruction was 
complete, great cannon and many human beings re- 
maining still undiscovered amid the colossal ruins. The 
chief engineer of this fort, Mr. J. Gabiel-Dressen, one of 
the few who escaped from the siege with his life during 
those fateful days of August, 1914, told us many things 
of his experiences, none the less interesting because he 
has lived with the Germans during the entire period of 
the occupation. Having been seriously wounded in the 
fort, he was taken to a hospital and quite overlooked by 
the Germans, who considered him, in his civilian garb, as 
a hopeless and harmless wreck of no consequence. He 
was even permitted to visit the fort and to inspect the 
plans of the Germans, which he afterwards carefully and 
secretly copied. A vigorous and hearty man, he is today 
the commandant in charge of the place. Having visited 



the heavily draped and garlanded graves near by, we 
turned ourselves to Brussels and, speeding along the 
roads, our inexpressible thoughts were of the place we 
had left there amid the ruins of its forts, the place 
where men, brave, giving their all, fixed the course of 
history for many generations yet to come. 

UP AGAIN 

The perfect comforts, despite German robberies, of 
the Palace Hotel interfered not at all with the antici- 
pated joy of our return flight to Paris. Monday, April 7, 
brought the sun again. After a drive through the city, 
and a little writing, we lunched at twelve, drove to the 
grounds at one, saw two of our party start off in the 
little machine at one-thirty, after which we leisurely 
examined a number of German "bombers" and other 
wonderful aircraft taken over from the enemy. At 2 :53 
we were in the Goliath as before, with this difference: 
I was in the front seat with unobstructed vision forward 
and over both sides. The blades of our propellers are 
started as before. Waiting for a small biplane to land 
out of our way, I arrange my papers for notes. The 
notes follow: 

"Slight feeling of breathlessness at the start is due to 
the noise in our ears. We are off. It is three o'clock. 
Mount rapidly. Many, men and women, working in the 
fields. Sun bright and warm through smoky haze. 
Passing over city, pick out hotel, other familiar build- 
ings, with perfect ease. Brussels beautifully planned. 
In four minutes we are well beyond the city. Ploughed 
spaces seem greener than Saturday. Belgian farmers 
very methodical, piles of fertilizer in fields all in straight 
rows and cross-rows as if mathematically planned. 
Woods, clean, trees very straight. More air pockets this 
trip, hence more "billowy" effects. Monday is Belgian 
wash-day evidently, washings look like newspapers 
placed in perfect rectangles on the grass. We see Gram- 
mont, Messines, Ath. We have been twenty minutes. 
A train like a rapid worm sliding towards the east. 
Streams of water glistening in the sun like ribbons of 
mica. Trenches and pot-holes, possibly proving grounds. 

"Belgian forestation evidently planned with scien- 
tific foresight from a long past. Even, monotonous haze 
prevents wide visibility, yet impressionistic linoleum 
earth, cut to fit weird cubist spaces by roads and fence 
rows, is plainly there. More violet, green, and beryl 
give appearance of a carpet, yet browns predominate. 

"Over Tournai, great brick-yards with clay-pits filled 
with water, increasing evidences of war-destruction. We 
are in France at 3 :45 ; Mons ; Lille, ruined build- 
ings everywhere; in distance bright roofs like slits 
of sun-light through the curtain of the mouse- 
colored air; railroad with rails gone. 3:50, earth 
a vast mass of trenches of indescribable forms. 
Lens a completely pockmarked desert, some houses 
flooded, perfection of desolation. Over Vimy at 
4 :06, a series of mammoth shell-holes, that is all, noth- 
ing human, not a tree. Details of demolition clearer 
than Saturday. "Death !" The word haunts me. "Death !" 
Just death! Arras 4:10; closer to ground, air a 
little bumpy. 4:15, now and then a lone ploughman 
back to his acres. 4 :20, more farmers, still evidences of 
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heavy shelling, cement trenches quite white, main roads 
excellent, a railroad in operation; few cattle. Eemark- 
able thing, Prance tilling her fields again undismayed. 

"Sleepy ; a little nap, must not again. Over Doullens 
at 4:26, pot-holes and trenches filled with water, some 
filled again with soil by the thrifty farmers and under 
cultivation. Sighted the small machine with our two 
friends straight ahead at 4:37, a spot, a dragon-fly, an 
aeroplane. We are over Amiens, over the Cathedral at 
4:39. Closer to the ground, many great cannon along 
the roads; passing our friends, signal them at 4:44. 
Farmhouse with trenches in back yard. Plane of visi- 
bility wider; we mount. Evidences of the magic phy- 
sician, the Spirit of Prance, healing the fever-marked 
earth back to life and health, increase. The earth seems 
perfectly level. At 5:04 we are 1,800 metres high; to 
the east the strings of roads tie up into knots of villages 
as far as the eye can see; practically every foot of land 
now under some form of cultivation. It is 5 :08, we are 
mounting, we are in a cloud, no earth, cooler around our 
feet; at 5:12 we are up 2,300 metres, over Clermont; 



earth again, still trenches, moisture congeals on win- 
dows; we are going 150 kilometres an hour. At 5:17 
over Creil, excellent view of the winding Oise climbing 
into the sun at our right. Old trenches and pot-holes, 
some under cultivation. At 5 :27 over Montmorency, the 
Casino and pretty little Lake d'Enghien. At 5 :30 see 
beautiful towers of Sacre-Coeur- on Montmontre, the 
Eiffel Tower. We are skirting Paris; the Bois de 
Boulogne, Sevre, St. Cloud, Neuilly, all in plane of 
view ; over Versailles at 5 :43 ; begin to descend at 5 :44. 
We are on the ground at 5 :30, 'arrived' and waiting 
for the manager and the nurse, due in the little machine 
an hour later." There are no more notes. 

At seven o'clock we were all on our way prosaically 
sliding along in a Hotchkiss limousine, trying as best 
we could to sense the things we had seen, the meaning of 
it all, just sliding happily along into Paris, thinking of 
the fun of telling our less fortunate friends all about it. 
But the note-maker of the party knows that the thing 
can't be told, so what's the use ? 
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